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EDITORIALS. 
ORATORICAL CONTEST. 
HE oratorical contest will take place Thurs- 
day evening, March 10th, at the regular 
meeting of the Paedagogium, room .D. The 
following rules will govern the contest: 

Ist. There will be three judges, viz., Dr. 
K. G. Maeser, Prof. B. Cluff, Jr., and Mayor 
W.H. Dusenberry, who will decide a few min- 
utes after the contest which of the orators are 
entitled to first, second or third prize. 

and. The contestants will draw numbers 
from a box and these numbers will indicate 
the order of the subjects. 

3rd. Not more than twenty minutes will 
be allowed for each oration. 

4th. Three minutes before the time is up, 
the president will tap lightly as a signal. 


Me railroads have kindly consented: to al- 

low students’ rates to all those wishing to 
attend the Academy Summer Normal next 
August. 


T 


A VISIT. 


HE Academy was honored last week by a 
visit from the Salt Lake City Board of 
Education, but unhappily, through some unac- 
countable oversight, our visitors were not 
announced until they had come and gone. 
They went through the rooms just the same, 
in many instances to the great annoyance of 
classes in progress of recitation. It is a rule 
with us, and we suppose with all other schools, 
that visitors, before entering the class rooms, 
are to call on the principal and be by him or 
some one whom he might designate shown 
around. This, by what we can learn, seems 
to have been overlooked entirely by our friends 
from the city. But we half suspect that this 
was more the fault of our heating apparatus 


| contractor, who, we are informed, invited the 


gentlemen down to inspect his work. 
Come again, gentlemen, but next time disa- 

buse your minds of the idea that Mr. Midgley 

owns the Academy. es 


ie regard to the best kinds of punishment 
for discipline, Fitch says: “Bad. marks, a 
low place in the class, the withholding of office 
and responsibility, and of all signs of esteem 
and eonfidence,—these after all fulfill in the 
best way the two most important conditions of 
all right punishment.” These two conditions 


| are—* cultivating the sentiment of honor and 


the habit of referring school merits and 
offenses to the standard of what is in itself 
right and fitting and worthy of a scholar’s best 
self.” 

Since this is one of the important questions 
for a teacher to decide, we should like to have 
our readers hand in their opinions on this 
point and have them printed. 


Te report of the Chancellor of the Deseret 

University is out, and we hereby acknowl- 
edge the receipt of a copy. It is quite exten- 
sive. 
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WHAT THE ACADEMY NEEDS. 


NE of the urgent needs of the Academy at 

the present time is more endowment. 

The school is growing in numbers and in 
popularity, and in order to meet the demands 
of professional instruction and furnish the nec- 
essary apparatus and equipments, means are 
needed. This large building was erected at a 
cost of nearly a hundred thousand dollars, to 
meet the demand for more room. All these 
improvements require an immense expenditure 
of money and there must be a source to draw 
from. Some may ask, “how is it that a large 
school with about five hundred students can- 
not support itself by tuition ?” 

Well, don’t you know the higher a school 
becomes professionally, the more and more it 
becomes incapable of supporting itself? As an 
illustration: In the primary schools or any low 
grade school, it needs only one teacher for 
every fifty or seventy-five pupils, while the 
salary averages say fifty dollarsa month. How 
is it in the higher grades? As you advance 
from one grade to another, fewer and fewer 
students can be taught by one teacher, until 
you reach the University, where it requires, on 
an average, one teacher for every nine or ten 
students—at most fifteen. 

As far as our observation goes, all high 
schools have endowments of larger or smaller 
sums. Philanthropic men, men of wealth, all 
over the land are doing something for educa- 
tion, by establishing schools of their own, or 
by endowing those already established. Leland 
Stanford, of California, not long since, founded 
a university which bears his name; we read ot 
a Mr. Drexel, of New York, founding the 
Drexel Institute ata cost of nearly a million 
dollars; of Mr. Carnegie establishing a public 
library in Pittsburg with an annual endow- 
ment of $40,000.00. Just a few weeks ago 
Mrs. Hearst, widow of Senator Hearst, Cal., 
created ten scholarships in a university for 
women. Each scholarship is $300.00. 

There are many men in Utah who could with 
good grace create scholarships in the Academy 
or endow it with some amount and thereby 
write their names upon the hearts of the 
people. 


The Academy needs an annual income of 


fifteen thousand dollars now. Who will take 


the first step in this direction? 


HE counties of Utah, Salt Lake and Davis 
have decided to hold their summer Insti- 
tutes in Provo, in order to attend the B. Y. a 
Summer Normal School. It is expected that 
Wasatch and some: of the southern counties 
will adopt the same plan. The managers of 
the Summer school have bright prospects for 
their labors being crowned with success. Our 
efforts are for the Summer Normal, and we 
will cheerfully publish any information for its 
benefit. Col. Parker will bring with him to 
Provo illustrative material to show the manner 
of working in the Cook County Normal. 


jE are pleased to state that there is in con- 
templation the establishment of a first- 

class Art Studio in..connection with the 
Academy, to be conducted by Prot. Hafen, of 
Springville, assisted by Mrs. John W. Young 
and other eminent artists. The study of art 
will be one of the excellent features of the 
Academy, for its study has a yery refining 
effect upon the students. 


WARIOUS TOPICS. 


Cuuunana ye eve o ee nse ONE ATE ORE OORNOANUENEG OEE UGE USE ae UNE NAN AKY BUH Nu ON ONE EAL ONEMAW NAOKO UMATEEONAUESUERTEREE, 


The following sentiment was given by Dr. M. H. Hardy 
before the assembly in the library of the B. Y. Academy on 
Washington’s Birthday: 


“AMERICA, ”’ 


America! Old America! Grand Old America ! 
The cradle of the race,—the birthplace of the 
human family,—the Eden of this world ! 

America! the land of the free and the home 
of the brave! 

America! the land of mountain piles, tower- 
ing and grand; deep, crystal, and great 
lakes; marble canyons, majestic rivers, and 
broad and fertile valleys! 

America / land of hearts of oak and sinews 
of steel! Land of birthright, brotherhood and 
bravery—land of fathers, faith and freedom— 
land of greatness, glory and grandeur—land of 
homes, hopes and happiness—land of liberty, 
love and light—land of promise, peace, plenty 
and power—the home of a nation of a cluster 
of glories! 

America! thy very name, pyramidal in form, 
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and structure, is symbolic of strength and im™ 
mobility. 

America! my country, ’tis of thee, sweet 
land of liberty, I sing! 

America! the ancient land of the Algon- 

quins, the Iroquois, and the Mobilians—of the 
Muscogees, and the Dacotahs—land of the 
Hiawathas and the Minnehahas, whose de- 
scendants today, hammock-like, may swing 
from the crest of the continent over the great 
inter-alpine basin, and gazing on the vast 
stores of ore and mineral of our fair western 
land, behold their dim, ancestral, wave-washed 
foot-priuts of twenty-four centuries ago—the 
world’s. grand cycle in miniature. 
- America! the land of the standard and uni- 
versal text-book of civil and religious liberty, 
Whose open, emblazoned, illuminated pages 
are read aloud to all the world, and proclaimed 
in accents sweet, loud and long from the tops 
of these everlasting fastnesses by devoted he- 
roes and heroities awaiting admission into the 
great sisterhood of states. 

America! the land of the altar to which all 
mankind are invited to come and worship, 
even the altar of universal freedom ! 

America / whose golden stream of liberty, 
unbroken, flows on from the Author of the uni- 
verse to the humblest child of the republic. 

America / the Alpha, the Eden, the Omega 
—may her heaven-born prophecies be as com- 
pletely fulfilled as her glorious history ! 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY AT B. Y¥. A. 


The morning of February 22nd dawned 
beautifully and found the people alive to the 
important event. 

At 10:30, the library was filled with students 
and visitors anxiously waiting for ceremonies 
to begin. 

Professor Cluff presided, Choir sang “Amer- 
ica” and O. W. Andelin offered prayer. A 
song in honor of the great man was sung by a 
chorus of little girls, conducted by Professor 
Giles. 

“Nationality,” the oration by Judge J. W. 
Blackburn, was a masterpiece, but the delivery 
cannot receive the same encomium. 

In a spirited style, Miss Jaques recited 
“Independence Bell,” after which “Columbia” 
was rendered by the Misses Clark, Packard, 
and Keller. 

Professor Giles executed, in his masterly 
style, a medley of national airs, 

Sentiments were made by G. H. Brimhall, 
Dr. Hardy, President A. O. Smoot and Bishop 
J. E. Booth. 


The grand old Star-spangled Banner was 
rendered by the choir, assisted by the congre- 
gation, and W. H. Dusenberry pronounced the 
benediction. 


PEDAGOGICAL PELLETS. 


TAKE ONE BEFORD AND AFTER SCHOOL, 


The teacher who goes before his class to 
show off what he knows may be a good lec- 
turer, but he is a very poor teacher, 

Words are like nuts; we must erack their 
hard shells with the hammer of the understand- 
ing to get the juicy kernels of thought out of 
them. 

“The necessity that the teacher shall go be- 
fore the children so saturated with the subject 
to be taught that he is overflowing with it, 
must not be lost sight of in the preparation for 
teaching.” 

The school-boy may fill his pockets to burst- 
ing with the choicest nuts, but he will remain 
hungry for all that unless he knows how to 
crack them. 


We may pin leaves on a tree, but they will 
not grow; there is no vital communication 
between the leaf and the living, growing organ- 
ism, the tree. So may we pin words on the 
memory of a child, 

Some teachers have a constitutional weak- 
ness to show off themselves; others to show off 
their pupils. This is educational pyrotéchnies, 
but it is not teaching. 

The understanding should always keep a 
little in advance of the tongue. . This for those 
whose pupils memorize the forms of thought 
without getting the substance. 

The pupil’s mind at graduation should not 
be canvas on which beautiful pictures have 
been traced by the teacher-artist; but a culti- 
vated landscape teeming with living activities 
whose growth in strength and harmony shall 
continue through all years.—Selected. 

Lift your hat reverently when you pass the 
teacher of the primary school. She is the great 
angel of the republic. She takes the bantling 
fresh from the home nest, full of pouts and 
passions—an ungovernable little wretch, whose 
own mother honestly admits that she sends him 
to school to get rid of him. This lady, who 
knows her business, takes a whole ecarload of 
those little anarchists, one of whom, single- 
/ handed and alone, is more than a match for his 

arents, and at once puts them ina way of 
Usher useful and upright citizens, At what 
expense of toil and patience and soul weari- 
ness! Lift your hat to her.—Selected. 
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HOW CAN WE INDUCE IN THE YOUNG A 
PERMANENT LOVE FOR STUDY? 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 94.) 


In regard to the other point of the objection 
that some have’nt the ability for this kind of 
work I would answer: that in the past we 
have been constantly widening the term man. 
We now no longer mean a certain favored few, 
who have been supposed by multitudes to have 
had given them all the special talent and 
endowments granted to the race by the good 
and all-wise Creator. It is a pretty .well- 
established fact: that any person of normal 
‘make-up has within him the elements of suc- 
cessful attainment and development. As 
Carlyle has said, “‘ genius is only the talent for 
hard work.” If this be true then all we need 
is to overcome the inertia of human minds and 
start them into motion; and then according to 
Newton’s law they will move on in a straight 
line forever. Since straight lines, elliptical 
curves, circles, and all other kinds of curva- 
tures may be considered ag simply varieties of 
a@ common species, we need not be alarmed at 
the apparent monotony of this straight line 
progression, for every soul will follow its bent 
and therefore give us variety enough. 

But how difficult to really apply a motive 
strong enough to give such impetus to the soul 
that it will ever wing its way upward, and 
never falter or tire in its upward flight, and 
that will prevent it from ever falling to the 
low level of the merely earthly! We find it 
hard to cause the mind to soar at all—but 
that is the work to which we all bend our 
energies; and, if we succeed at all, we feel 
rewarded. Just so far as we do succeed 
either with ourselves or others just so far do 
we infuse into these otherwise dull, uninterest- 
ing, tasteless lives of ours inspiration and hope. 
Under the magic spell of this ever increasing 
love of study what a joy it is to live! What 
a pleasure to grow old! To grow old, you 
say? Yes, because every year added to life 
would be sure to add discipline of mind, to 
enlarge one’s scope of wisdom and attainment. 
Instead then of constantly fretting over what 
we may have to eat andto wear; and troubling 
ourselves over this or that defect of person 
and appearance (altho’ these ought not to be 
carelessly passed over) we would perpetually 


live on happily in the world of mental) 


pleasures and delights. As Cicero says in his 
oration in defence of his old school master, 


Archias, so may we well say: “These studies 
strengthen the youth, delight the full grown 
man, are an ornament in prosperous cirenm- 
stances, present a refuge and solace in adverse 
affairs, delight us at home, do not hinder us 
when abroad, pass the night with us, travel 
with us in foreign lands, spend their time with 
us when rusticating;” ‘and even if practical 
;results are not attained, and if pleasure alone 
is sought from these studies, nevertheless, as I 
think, you will judge this mental employment 
is full of breadth and culture.” What I have 
just set.forth concerning the universality of 
study applies to all—youth and adults. . Great 
things are being done to render the study of 
science and literature possible. The great 
hold that the Chautauqua movement has 
taken upon the people of thisand other lands, 
shows that the people as a whole are waking 
up to the pleasure and necessity of entering 
upon the path that leads. to development of 
mind to the enrichment of heart and_ life. 
Even the colleges and universities of our land 
are arousing themselves and attempting to 
meet the demand of the people by establishing 
an extended idea of the Chautauqua move- 
;ment, and enabling, thro’ the correspondence 
method, anyone to have the benefit of the 
best teaching of the country. I know of 
nothing that would be more stimulating and 
| beneficial than for. such as have not had the 
| benefit of an extended course of study, to put 
‘themselves in correspondence with some good 
|bureau of this kind. This method has for 
most some advantage over self-directed eftort 
—because of the personal element of the 
(teacher (distant tho’ he may be) and because 
one is directed into a course of study continuous 
and correlated. 

It may occur to some that I have said but 
little thus far of how to induce the young to 
love study. 

Well, it is difficult to know just where to 
begin to apply the remedy for existing evils. I 
beheve it the privilege of us all to urge on the 
idea of universal application to study. But, 
no doubt, it seems more like getting at the 
root of the matter, like beginning at the 
beginning, to get the rising generation to 
grasp this idea, and to become so aroused as 
to adopt it as his or her own controlling 
| motive. 

We cannot probably by our individual 
efforts, however strong and determined they 
may be, affect an immediate revolution. But 
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we can help to the attainment of an esprit du 
corps, a sentiment, that will in time gradually 
accomplish what some see that the world sadly 
needs, We have optimists and pessimists. 
And while there are facts and conditions that 
seem to warrant the conclusions ef either view, 
still the tendency of optimism is to not see the 
erying evils and needs of our times, and of 
pessimism to put these in the foreground and 
to see no good at all in things.as they are. At 
all events in view of how things might possi- 
bly be there is a large field for improvement. 

Let us, however, have faith that there is an 
element in our civilization that will carry us 
onward and upward, that will give us such 
broad views of life and its possibilities that we 
may perceive the true glory of life, and ever 
strive by precept and example to hasten on the 
day when all, old and young, will deem it a 
shame and disgrace not to be a true hard stu- 
dent in some of the many. lines of education. 

Dear friends, I close with this sentiment: 
May God hasten the day when with childlike 
simplicity of trustful delight all shall find 
contentment, happiness, solace, peace and 
satisfaction in the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the laws and principles, that underlie all 
our own being and the whole creation about 
us. 


METHODS. * 
(BY G. H. BRIMHALL.) 


Methods are leaders of leaders, but they, too, 
must be made to follow that greater guide, 
Nature. Without plans the teacher is at sea, 
with no chart of navigation; without methods 
his school is a rudderless ship. 

To illustrate the value of method, Bacon, 
the great logician, says: “A lame man on a 
straight road reaches his destination sooner 
than a courier who misses his way.” 

All does not depend on method; it can never 
be a substitute for love, labor, and enthusiasm. 
Method alone is but the dead engine; enthnsi- 
asm and love, the fire and water, apart, one 
rusts, one evaporates, and one burns out; bring 
them into proper relationship and they speed 
away with cars of comfort, or massive freight, 
or drive the wheels of industry at a rate sur- 
passed only by the lightning’s flash. 

Too much method chained the mind during 
the period of scholasticism, while a Jacl of it 


* NoTE.—In the preparation of these papers I am deeply 
indebted to the results of the labors of Dr. K. G. Maeser, 
especially for the rules of catechisation published in the last 
issue of the NoRMAL, and also for a general plan of my 
work in presenting ‘“ Theory and Practice of Weneng, m 2 z 

G. A. Be 


has prevented the progress of the car of the 
New “Education,” put on the track by Pesta- 
lozzi. 


DIVISIONS OF METHODS. 


There are two grand divisions, General and 
Special, The general methods are considered 
under the heads Inductive and Deductive. 

The Inductive Method. When practical illus- 
trations precede theoretical explanations, when 
pupils are led through processes to discover 
and formulate rules, the method is inductive. 
The inductive is decidedly the one for element- 
ary teaching. Why? 

The Deductive Method. This method or or- 
der of procedure consists in giving rules, and 
having the pupils prove their correctness by 
application. (Give illustration.) The deduc- 
tive method should have but little place in our 
common schools, Why? The deductive is 
sometimes called the expositional method, and 
the inductive is termed the experimental, The 
special methods will be considered under two 
heads: First, as regards the teacher's work, 
under which heading we place the Lecture, the 
Socratic, the Illustrative, and the Elliptical 
methods: Second, as regatds pupil work, and 
under this heading we consider the following: 

The Concert, in which all recite at once; the 
Individual, or single pupil recitation; the 
Hand method, by which a pupil signifies his 


| preparation with raised hand; the Ticket or 


Draw, consisting of having the names or num- 
bers in a box, from which they are drawn to 
indicate who shall be tested individually; the 
Consecutive or “Old Next” method, by which 
each pupil has his regular turn and waits for 
it; the Promiscuous, or drop question method; 
the Number method, in which numbers instead 
of names are called; the Note Taking method, 
which has several objections—what are they? 
the Reciprocal method, providing for mutual 
work, in which the best pupils act as tutors in 
turns, it is commended by our best educators, 
but must be used judiciously; the Discussion 
or Debate method, adapted to nearly all grades; 
the Conversational method, in which there is a 
combination of the Socratic and other methods, 
and which is highly commended, especially in 
small classes; the Committee method, which 
provides for the submitting of special topics to 
committees for investigation; map drawing, 
the working of difficult problems, the provid- 
ing of material for lustrations, review dia- 
grams, and answering of special questions can 
be accomplished by this method with pleasure 
and profit to pupils; the Machine method, in 
which the teacher reads questions from ‘the 
book and the pupil answers parrot-like; more 
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than simply objectionable is this method, it is 
criminal. No teacher has aright to follow a 
method that does not economize the pupil’s 
time and direct his efforts. 


THE LECTURE METHOD. 


Three processes may be employed in this 
method: The teacher may place a diagram on 
the board and talk from the outline, requiring 
the pupils to follow him in mind, then erase 
outline and require summary for preparation; 
he may talk clearly and topically on the sub- 


ject, and the pupils diagram the subject from 


his talk and be prepared to lecture from their 
diagram at next lesson; he may have written 
or printed diagrams or notes arranged topical- 
ly for each member of the class, and, supple- 
menting these by remarks, require preparations 
from the notes; in the latter case the special 
text-book is needed less by the pupil, but access 
to a good library is indispensable. This meth- 
od is adapted for highest grades. 


THE SOCRATIC METHOD. 


Differing somewhat from the ordinary cate- 
chisational method, it not only tests the learn- 
er, but teaches him, by leading him to discover 
error and its correction also. The following free 
translation of one of Socrates’ lessons will 
illustrate: Meno.—‘‘Socrates, we come to you 
feeling strong and wise; we leave you feeling 
weak and ignorant. Why is this?” Socrates. 
—“T will show you.” Calling a young Greek 
and making a line in the sand, he proceeded: 
“Boy, how long is this line?” Boy.—It is a 
foot, sir.” Socrates.—‘ How long is this line?” 
Boy.—It is two feet, sir.” Socrates.—“ How 
much larger would be the square constructed 
on the second line than on the first?” Boy— 
“Tt would be twice as large, sir.’ Under the 
direction of the boy, Socrates constructs the 
two squares.  Socrates—“ How much larger 
than the first did you say the second square 
would be?” Boy.—‘‘I said it would be twice 
as large.”  Socrates.—‘‘ How much larger is 
it?” Boy.—* It is four times as large.” Socra- 
tes.—‘ Thank you, boy, you may go.—Meno, 
that boy came to me full of confidence, 
thinking himself wise. I told -him nothing. 
By a few simple questions I led him to see his 
error and discover the truth. Though really 
wiser, he goes away feeling humbled.” Give 
your views in regard to this method. 


THE ALCUINIAN METHOD. 


Somewhat the reverse of the Socratic, this 
method, used during the first Renaissance by a 
French professor in the Palace schools under 


Charlemagne, requires the pupil to, be the in- 
terrogator, and the teacher answers the ques- 
tions; it may very properly form a part of an 
eclectic method, but its general use would be 
inconsistent with good teaching. 


THE ILLUSTRATIVE METHOD. 


This is a modification of the inductive and 
consists in a development through the senses 
direct; it is adapted to all grades, from the 
kindergarten to the University; it may be 
abused, however, and the mind dwarfed by 
being kept too confined to the field of matter, 


THE ELLIPTICAL METHOD, 


This is sometimes called “filling blanks,” 
and may be oral or written; it is excellent for 


reviews, Why? 
HABIT. 
(A LECTURE BY PROF. B, CLUFF, JR.) 
IV. 


But we as teachers are not only to form 
good habits in the pupils we are also to break 
down bad ones. Already, on entering school, 
children have formed many modes of action, 
both good and bad, so that the teachers must 
look with both eyes, the one on the proper 
formation, the other on the effectual breaking 
down; always bearing in mind this great 
law—exercise forms; non-exereise breaks 
down. ‘Bad habits injure as much as good 
ones benefit,’ says Radestock. “Hducation 
should therefore combiue the positive acquire- 
ment of good habits, and the negative work of 
not practising bad habits.” 

Perhaps the most difficult evil to eradicate 
is that of lying. From the earliest days of the 
first grade to the end of the eighth, the teacher 
has a continuous battle. What makes the 
fight more severe is the difficulty of judging 
whether a mis-statement is a lie ornot. Many 
children tell that which has no existence in 
reality with no idea of falsifying; but from the 
exuberance of their imagination. That which 
they imagine is as real to them as that which 
they see or feel. Jean Paul says: “In the 
first five years our children say no true word 
and no lying one; they only talk. Their 
speaking is a loud thinking, but as often one 
half of a thought is yes and the other no and 
they (unlike us) utter both, they appear to be 
while they only speak to themselves.” Rengg, 
as quoted by Radestock, speaking of the 
imagination of children, has the following: 

“ Already, in the second year of life—more 
frequently in the later ones—the child drinks 
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comfortably from an empty cup, eat out of an 
empty dish and gladly share these meals with 
those around him, It ean feed birds which 
are not present, and not even represented by 
anything, and it will often grow excited or sad, 
or angry when some one walks over the place 
and drives the imagined birds away.” 

There is a book published in the east called 
“Children’s Lies,” which I have no doubt 
would be useful on the subject. 

In breaking this habit the teachers and 
parents should see that the child himself is 
able to distinguish clearly between that which 
he only imagines and that which is really true. 


THE WILL. 


That great power which rules the mind is 
called the will. It is the power.of direction, 
of inhibition; the power of determining what 
to do, and of putting forth action to doit. It 
is the hand and the lever of the engine. 

Rosenkranz has several chapters in his 
“Philosophy of Education,” on the education 
of the will. In brief, he says the youth must 
become (1) civilized, (2) must acquire a moral 
will, (8), must . become religious. In_ his 
“ Mental Culture,” Brooks gives three funda- 
mental principles to guide us in the culture of 
the will:—stimulation, direction, control. 


ATTENTION, 


that power of the will which concentrates 
effort, directs and withdraws effort, enters into 
every act of consciousness. Above all, the 
faculties of the mind, it should be properly 
and carefully cultivated, for success in no field 
of enquiry can be reached without it, and suc- 
cess in every field is in proportion to its power. 
Newton attributed his superiority, not to his 
intellect, but to his greater power of attention. 
The faculties of observation are strong in pro- 
portion as attention directs them; memories 
are vivid and lasting, concepts are clear, judg- 
ments and reasoning accurate when framed by 
a strong attention. 

The child has the power of spontaneous 
attention only, that is, that called forth by the 
object; the student should have volitional at- 
tention, or that directed by the will irrespective 
of the object. The teacher’s problem, there- 
fore, is to form, from spontaneous, volitional. 

It is a mistake to make all studies in all the 
grades pleasurable to the pupils, for it gives 
no chance to strengthen the will. The student 
should learn to perform tasks disagreeable to 
him to do them because they ought to be done, 
He should learn, when circumstances require, 
to gird up his faculties, as it were, for a dead 


lift of intellect directed by will, for in this way 


alone can he be prepared for the stern duties 
of life. 


OTHER HABITS. 


Habits of cleanliness, neatness, punctuality, 
obedience, politeness, diligence, should all re- 
ceive the careful attention of the teacher. 
There is a disciplinary value in all of these. 
Mere physica] cleanliness and order have their 
physical parallels. 

Erasmus taught politeness that he might the 
better control his pupils. Spencer says that 
dirt is generally accompanied by an inclination 
toward crime. There is a dangerous side, how- 
ever, to habit formation, which teachers should 
not overlook. Habit gives intention, and some 
persons get so much intention that they are 
unable to get extension. Habit forms ruts, 
and some get so deeply in that they are unable 
to get out. Irefer you to the old-time peda- 
gogue as a fairexample. As well might an 
engine think of flying the track as for him to 
think of changing his mode of teaching. 
Either case would be alike disastrous. Narrow 
and contracted express all his virtues. 

But human affairs cannot be guided entirely 
by rules, for these set aside man’s free agency. 
In the method of teaching also rules are injuri- 
ous. Principles are taught and followed to 
advantage, but absolute rules never. So in 
habit, which is a sort of rule that only is pro- 
perly formed where along with it grows, hand 
in hand, the power to break up when circum- 
stances require. We may run up under a few 
general heads, the result of our research, as 
follows: 

1. Habit simplifies the movements required 
to achieve a given result, makes them more 
accurate and diminishes fatigue. 

2. Habit diminishes the conscious attention 
with which our acts are performed. 

3. Habit. economizes energy. 

4. Habit enables us to do that which was 
difficult with comparative ease. 

5. Extreme habituation is hurttul. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF U. S. 
AISTORY. 


[FROM INTELLIGENCE. ] 


1, Assign the lessons by topics, not by pages. 

2. Lead each pupil to give in his own lan- 
guage all the information he has been able to 
obtain upon the lesson. 

3. In developing a topic, as far as possible 
base each question upon the preceding answer 

4, Correct, systematize, and supplement the 
matter given in recitation. 
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5. Talk familiarly ; do not lecture. 
6, Require each pupil to keep a note-book, 
7. Read extracts from books before the class. 
8. Show how the history of a place or a 
country depends upon its geography. 
9. Require each pupil to prepare maps on 
ey and to reproduce them quickly upon the 
oard 


10, Pay great attention to biography. 
11. Call frequent attention to causes and re- 
sults. 


12. Assign topics for historical essays. 

13. Give frequent exercises in written work, 

14, Pay attention to noted days in history. 

15. Pay special attention to the interesting 
features in history. 

16. Information is not the main end to be 
obtained, 

17. A love for history, with some valuable 
methods for pursuing it, are the great results 
of class-work. 

18. Hneourage the pupils to read. 

19. head or tell stories from history to the 
primary and intermediate pupils. 


CORRESPON DEN CE. 
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(BY PROP. WM. M. STHWART.) 


The practice school consists of the first two 
primary grades. 

These are divided for the practice teaching 
into small groups of from six to twelve pupils. 

The practice teachers are equally divided 
among these groups. Hach group has a leader 
or head teacher chosen from the training class 
by the training teachers. The time of practice 
teaching is from 1:35 to 2:25 p. m., three after- 
noons of each week. This time is divided into 
three periods. All of the practice teachers 
must be present, and when not engaged in 
teaching are expected to be model pupils in 
the group. 

Once a week a teachers’ meeting is held, 
over which the principal of the practice school 
presides. At this meeting criticisms of the 
work done during the week are given, und 
suggestions and outlines of work to be done 
presented, Practice teachers are expected to 
hand in criticisms of the work they have ob- 
served during the week, and may receive 
private criticisms from the training teachers 
and from the principal of the Normal depart- 
ment, who carefully observes the work done 
during the practice hour, Once each month 
all teachers are moved up one group, except 
those in the highest group, who go down to 
the lowest. 


The course ‘of i for the practice school 
includes; 1st, Natural science, the systematic 
observation of natural objects. The course is 
adapted to the different months of the year. 
In the fall the fruits are studied; in the winter, 
animals; and in the spring, plants, with special 
reference to germination. 2nd, Reading. All 
reading, except in the two highest groups, 1s 
from the blackboard and from objects used in 
the science lessons. 3rd, Numbers. The fun- 
damental principles are developed by means of 
objects, Weights and measures are employed 
to give correct concepts of the foot, yard, pint, 
quart, ete. Actual measurements are made by 
the class. 4th, Form and Drawing. This 
subject is taught from models and objects re- 
sembling the “models in shape. Each pupil is 
supplied with a set of wooden models, Classes 
draw on blackboard and on paper. The aim of 
the instruction is to develop seeing Powe 
5th, Manual training. <A, clay modeling B, 
water color painting ; ol paste-board ‘work. 
The forms used in drawing are modeled, as 
also the objects used in the science work, and 
painting the same. The child is thus led to 
represent what he sees. The purpose of this 
work is to intensify the pupil’s concept of the 
object, train the hand and the eye, and teach 
color. 

In the making of forms from paste-board, 
pupils first draw the plans trom dictation, using 
ruler and compass. 

Manual training is growing to be such a fac- 
tor in the schools, that a well equipped work 
shop and a competent teacher of manual train- 
ing in every normal school are an absolute ne- 
cessity. 

6th, History. The history of primitive peo- 
ples. The Esquimo and the Indian are includ- 
ed in the course for this year. 

7th, Physical training. Five minutes of the 
practice hour is taken up with physical train- 
ing exercises. The pupils are drilled by the 
Universit y cadets, who give the same exercises 
that they the mselves receive in the drill. Exer- 
cises with dumb-bells are also given. 


Notes. 


The University closed its doors on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 

February has been a month of lectures and 
entertainments, We give an account of some 
of them. 

A number of the University cadets have ex- 
pressed themselves as anxious to see how the 
young ladies of the B. Y. Academy look in 
their military suits. 
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A lecture on evolution was given before the 
Zeta Gama Society on the 18th inst., by Pro- 
fessor C. A. Whiting. 

The Delta Phi honored the natal day of 
Washington with an entertainment given on 
the evening of the 22d inst. 

Following the lecture, No. 1, Vol. IL. of the 
Edina Society paper was read, This paper 
does credit to the ladies’ society. 

Another literary and debating society has 
been formed during the present month. The 
society is named after our worthy president, 
John R. Park. The society has made an 
excellent beginning. It meets every Wednes- 
day afternoon and has at present about fifty 
members. 

Professor David R. Allen lectured before the 
Edina Society on Wednesday, February 17th. 
Subject, “The Aztecs.” The political, social, 
and religious life of these ancient people was 
given in a most interesting manner. When 
the Professor, in speaking of the religious sac- 
rifice, told how the poor victims were stretched 
over a large stone, their hearts cut out, and 
still beating, offered to the lips of the gods, a 
look of horror was seen in the eyes of the 
young ladies. 

The Literary class gave an entertainment on 
Thursday evening, February 18th, in com- 
memoration of the one hundred and sixtieth 
birthday of George Washington. The large 
art room was well filled with students and 
their friends, and a number of our legislators 
were seen in the audience. Once more were 
the great achievements and noble character- 
istics of our great general and statesman 
celebrated in story and song. At the con- 
clusion of the program, the audience arose and 
sang our national air, “America.” Every one 
pronounced the entertainment a great success, 
and the members of the Literary class have 
reason to be proud of their effort. 

On the 12th inst., the class in English Class- 
ics invited the students and their friends to an 
entertainment. When the audience was 
seated, a member of the class arose and said, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, eighty-three years ago 
today, one of the greatest men of our times 
was born. His name is Abraham Lincoln. 
In honor of the birthday of this great man we 
present the following program.” A program 
which told of the lite and character of Lincoln 
and the part which he played in the history of 
this country, was then well rendered. The 
closing number of the program was a song by 
Lieutenant W. K. Wright, which was highly 
appreciated, and the audience was dismissed 
much pleased with the entertainment. 
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LOCALS, 


urna RANDAL NME ROEHL UE TOOL DT) CORD URYAOT 


Dr. Maeser has returned from the south. 


If the weather permits the cadets will drill 
on the campus tomorrow. 


“ Come forth into the light of things ; 
Nature be your teacher.” ° 

It is expected that tomorrow the lady cadets 
will begin the broom tactics. 

Speak nothing but kind words and you will 
receive nothing but kind echoes. 

Prof. Cluff went to the Davis County Insti- 
tute last Saturday and did some good work for 
our summer school. ° 

At the same time, Dr. Hardy and G. H. 
Brimhall visited the Wasatch Conaty Insti- 
tute. : 

The jury in the Cass Hite case visited the 
Academy last week, and expressed them- 
selves as being highly pleased with the school. 


let 


The gum-chewer can occasionally be seen in|: 
our Academy, This is a disgusting habit and| | 
should be discontinued. 


Miss Otillie Maeser is a worker, Her ) 
musical entertainment tomorrow night prom-|” 
ises to be a “grand success.” 

‘“‘Say fellars, is this room always this cold?” 
Remark by a member of the Salt Lake Board 
of Education as he entered a class room unan- 
nounced, 

On account of the severe illness of his wife, 
Brother N. L. Nelson was called away from 
school a couple of weeks. We are pleased to 
see him back. 

Last week the constitution and by-laws of 
the Normal Association were adopted and the 
| society will be known hereatter as the Acad- 
jemy Paedagogium. W. M. McKendrick, 

President, J. W. Booth, First Vice, Joseph H. 
Horne, Second Vice, Alice Hatch, Secretary, | 
| Orestes Bean, Treasurer. 
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